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bear true and faithful allegiance to His Majesty King Edward,
his heirs and successors according to law." He then signed the
Roll, and the rest of the Lords in order likewise took the oath
and subscribed. Similarly in the House of Commons the
Speaker first took the oath and the other members in turn were
sworn.

In the evening the Prime Minister broadcast a message to
the nation. "To famous men," he said, "all the earth is a
sepulchre. It is less than a month ago that the voice now silent
was heard around the world, a King addressing his subjects,
a father seated with his family, speaking to his people, members
of his wider family, words of wisdom, courage, and deep
human sympathy. And it is as members of a family that we are
mourning him to-day. There must be millions who feel as I
do: that a wise and loving friend and counsellor has been taken
from us, and for long the world will seem a poorer and a
colder place without him, and the tones of that well-known
voice are echoing in our ears to-day as our thoughts turn to
the widowed Queen and to the bereaved family."

Then he went on to speak of the Jubilee of last year, and how
the King had accepted that tribute with profound emotion.
He spoke, too, of the King's last moments. "Though much,"
said Mr. Baldwin, "and most indeed, of what passes near the
end is sacred, and we none of us have the desire or right to
inquire into what happened at those times, yet I think I may
tell you this. The King was having brief intervals of conscious-
ness, and each time he became conscious it was some kind
inquiry or kind observation of someone, some words of gratitude
for kindness shown. But he did say to his secretary when he
sent for him: 'How is the Empire?' An unusual phrase in that
form, and the secretary said: 'All is well, sir, with the Empire,'
and the King gave him a smile and relapsed once more into

unconsciousness."

Mr. Baldwin concluded with some words about the new
King. "We can best honour the noble memory of King George
by gathering round and sustaining the young King whom for
so long we have delighted to know as the Prince of Wales. All
eyes are upon him as he advances to his father's place, and,
while he is no stranger to public duty, he is now summoned
to face responsibilities more onerous, more exacting, more
continuous, than any he has hitherto been asked to discharge.
"The young King," he ended, "knows the confidence we
all repose in him. He knows that he commands not only the
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